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this publicity in the fact that the consoler had 
no right to speak until the mourner spoke, and 
the mourner had the privilege, further, of indi- 
cating, by nodding, that he was now comforted, 
and that the consolers need not continue to sit 
around him any longer. 


“He Swatt Rise AGAIN iN THE Resvr- 
RECTION.”—In spite of Sadducean denial, the 
doctrine of the resurrection was fully believed 
in by the mass of the Jews. How crude their 
views were in some instances is evident from the 
brief summary on this point by Edersheim, 
“According to the Midrash, all circumcised Is- 
rael would then (in the days of King Messiah) 
be released from Gehenna, and the dead raised 
—according to some authorities—by the Mes- 
siah, to whom God would give the key of the 
resurrection from the dead (Sanh. 113 a). This 
resurrection would take place in the land of Is- 
rael, and those of Israel who had been buried 
elsewhere would have to roll underground—not 
without suffering pain (Kethub. 111 a)—till 
they reached the sacred soil. Probably the rea- 
son of this strange idea, which was supported 
by an appeal to the direction of Jacob and Jo- 
seph as to their last resting-place, was to induce 
the Jews, after the final desolation of their land, 
not to quit Palestine.” 


“He Hata Been Deap Four Days.”—It 
was the belief of the ancient Jews that the spirit 
of a dead man hovered over his grave for three 
days, seeking for an opportunity to re-enter the 
body. On the fourth day after death, it was 
said, the countenance of the dead man altered, 
and the spirit, seeing the change, knew that 
there was no longer any possibility of its return, 
and took its flight to the region of the dead. 


“Bounp Hanp anp Foor Wir Grave- 
Criorues.”—In the preparation of the body for 
the tomb among the Orientals, the jaw is bound 
up with a handkerchief. In the case of the poor, 
the body is then enclosed in a single cotton gar- 
ment—in the case of others, it is wrapped in 
cloths of several textures, from the thin muslin, 
which is next to the body, to the Cashmere 
shawl, which forms the outer wrapping. In one 
respect, modern Oriental custom seems to differ 
from the ancient. Lazarus is described as com- 
ing from the tomb bound hand and foot. The 
Orientals of the present keep the bandages tied 
till the funeral procession reaches the tomb, 
when the bandages are untied, and the Cash- 
mere shawl is rent, so that the body may be 
ready to start up free on the day of resurrec- 
tion.— William Ewing. 

suvenecrientiiaipeanecmmemns 

DEARLY beloved, what a fine thing it is to 
be able to look beyond all outward things, and 
to feel that our rest is not in this frail, passing 
scene, but that we are bound for a glorious 
state, and are continually wrestling for an ad- 
vancement in the way which leads to it. None 
of the tribulations we meet with can then move 
us away from the joyful hope set before us, nor 
deprive us of that upon which alone we can 
place our hearts. This is the language and ex- 
perience of the faithful in all ages, and what is 
taught the least scholar in the school of Christ, 
and though there may be many, many, seasons 
when we cannot sensibly get at this measure of 
experience, yet the lowest and smallest grain of 
true faith that was ever yet permitted or dis- 
pensed to the upright, brings with it a sufficient 
evidence of things not seen, to support and pre- 
serve from condemnation and despair.— Extract. 


THE FRIEND. 


AMEN! 
F. G. BROWNING. 
I cannot say, 
Beneath the pressure of life’s cares to-day, 
I joy in these, 
But I can say 
That I would rather walk this rugged way, 
If Him I please. 


1 cannot feel 
That all is well when darkening clouds conceal 
The shining sun. 
But then I know 
God lives and loves. And say since it is so, 
“ Thy will be done.” 


T cannot speak 

In happy tones; the tear drops on my cheek 
Show I am sad; 
But I can speak 

Of grace to suffer with submission meek 
Until made glad. 


I do not see 
Why God should e’en permit such things to be, 
When He is love. 
But I can see, 
Though often dimly, through the mystery, 
His hand above! 


I do not know 

Where falls the seed that I have tried to sow 
With greatest care, 
But I shall know 

The meaning of each waiting hour below 
Sometime, somewhere. 


I do not look 
Upon the present, nor in Nature’s book 
To read my fate; 
But I do look 
For promised blessings in God’s Holy Book, 
And I can wait. 


I may not try 

To keep the hot tears back; but hush that sigh, 
It might have been,” 
And try to still 

Each rising murmur, and to God’s sweet will 
Respond, “Amen !” 


—- ——— 


“ WORDS.” 


‘ Words are things of little cost, 
Quickly spoken, quickly lost. 
We forget them, but they stand 
Witnesses at God’s right hand, 
And their testimony bear 
For us or against us there. 


Oh, how often ours have been 
Idle words and words of sin, 
Words of anger, scorn or pride, 
Or deceit, our faults to hide ; 
Envious tales, or strifes unkind, 
Leaving bitter thoughts behind. 


ee 


REFUSED BY THE BENCH. 


The painters are busy, both inside and out, 
Repainting the windows, the sign-board and spout, 
Re-shaping the cushion, re-building the crown 
That on a big sign-board did swing up and down ; 
A handsome new counter, new seats all around ; 

A cosier hostelry could not be found. 

Such pictures! such gilding! such glitter and light! 


Poor Hodge stood bewildered and stared at the sight. 


Old Boniface eyed it with evident glee, 

“| think there’s no doubt they’ll transfer it to me; 
I’ve spent all this money, displayed all this skill— 
(But Pl soon have it back in my pocket or till). 
I’ve a good friend in court, who knows what to say, 
He'll give me a lift on the licensing day, 

Though B 41 has said, with grave face, 

I’d better not spend too much on the place. 


“ But then, as I said t’other night to my wife, 

This drink trade’s the source of this great nation’s 
life. 

By it the feeble are nourished and fed, 

And man is made strong in the arm and the head, 

And the revenue—bless you! Why, talk of the crown, 

It couldn’t keep up if this traffic went down. 

Refuse to renew? Why, I feel half amused 

At the very idea of being refused.” 


The magistrates sat, each with very grave face, 
While the glib lawyer pleaded his client’s strong case, 
He spoke of the money, so freely laid down, 

To raise up an ornament quite to the town, 

He spoke of the need—but the justice said, “ Nay, 
We cannot see that; there’s one over the way. 

And we think all chance of success is quite gone 
When there’s one to sell off just next door but one,” 


Old Boniface raved, and old Boniface swore, 

He clenched hard his fist, and he stamped on the floor, 
Till B 41, with a smile on his tace ? 

Said, “ Didn’t I say, don’t spend much on the place? 
The times are now changing ; I’m glad they are, too; 
There’d be fewer of us—if fewer of you— 

Fewer pains for the living, fewer graves for the dead, 
If‘ Rerusep’ were the word the Bench oftener said, 


Alliance News, 


Bug Worship. 


One of the most noted of the deities of Egypt 
was the scarab or dung beetle, which is so often 
seen rolling along a little ball of manure. The 
scarab is found figured on the temple walls, 
and ever occupies an honored place; and the 
Cornhill Magazine tells how this little contemp- 
tible bug came to be worshipped by the learned 
Egyptians who “by wisdom knew not God.” 

“Primitive observers never suspected any- 
thing so commonplace as the presence of eggs in 
the middle of the ball the beetle had made, 
That sort of explanation belongs only to the age 
of science. The Egyptians saw the beetle bury 
the pellet, and they saw a new beetle emerge 
from it in due time, and they leaped straight 
to the not unnatural conclusion that here was a 
case of spontaneous generation. The pious 
scarab, they imagined, buried a ball cf dirt as 
they themselves buried their mummied dead, 
and a new scarab sprang from it under the 
vivifying rays of the supreme sun god, as the 
glorified body would spring in the end from 
the dried and withered dust of the human 
mummy. 

“Tt was as an emblem of the resurrection, 
then, that the scarab attained such immense 
vogue in the Nile valley. Nothing could be 
more natural than that a mummy-making race 
should see in its proceedings an undoubted ar- 
gument for the immortality of the soul anda 
proof of the continued existence of the spirit 
after death. Everything conspired to produce 
this impression. The earnest way in which the 
good beetles devoted their lives to the pious 
task of rolling their balls of manure to the 
chosen burying-place was a lesson, as it were, to 
careless humanity to look to the end—a per- 
petual coleopterous memento mori. 

“All sorts of strange fables rose up accord- 
ingly about the sacred insect. It seems that 
for twenty-eight days the balls remained under- 
ground, through a whole lunar revolution. Dur- 
ing that mystic time the beetles grew within by 
spontaneous generation. On the twenty-nint 
day, which the insect knew as the moment of 
the conjunction of the sun with the moon, the 
ball opened of itself and forth sallied in full 
divinity a newborn scarab. Later on, when 
the cult of Ra, the sun god, became the chief 
element in the worship of Egypt, eclipsing and 
absorbing into itself the earlier ancestral wor- 
ship of Osiris, yet another point of sanctity was 
discovered in the scarab. 

“The balls he rolled behind him so assidu- 
ously, being round and revivified, were consid- 
ered as emblematical of the sun’s disk, and the 
beetle himself was almost regarded as an avatar 
of the solar deity. To such a pitch of dignity 
may honest industry and sterling earnestness of 


purpose lead in the end even a despised carrion 
beetle.” 
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In worldly wisdom Egypt led the world. In 
the majesty and massiveness of her temples, 
tombs and palaces Egy pt has never been equalled 
—and now, after being plundered by seven suc- 
cessive sets of conquerors, the narrow valley of 
the Nile still holds more such memorials of de- 

arted greatness than all the world beside. But 

gypt knew not God. “ Who is Jehovah?” 
said Pharoah. And to learn the answer to that 
question cost him much. 

Egypt was full of wisdom, but while they 
built pyramids, they worshipped cats! And scli- 
ence to-day is about as blind as it was then. 
The spontaneous generation of dung beetles in 
Egypt was just as reasonable and scientific as 
the spontaneous generation of the moner, the 
oyster, the tadpole, the monkey, and the infidel 
of the nineteenth century. “The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” and when 
men do not fear Him, if there is any kind of 
foolishness which they do not dip into, we 
should like to know what itis. Learned Egypt, 
magnificent Babylon, classic Greece, imperial 
Rome, with all their art, culture, eloquence, 

try, painting, architecture, mathematics and 
Reesatena, bowed to the basest idols and were 
the bond-slaves of lust, and sin, and Satan ; and 
men without God or Gospel light are just as 
vile to-day.— H. L. Hastings in The Armory. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


The Tithe War. 


Justin McCarthy, in his “ History of Ireland 
Since the Union,” says :— 

“Tt is scarcely surprising that the Irish peo- 
ple should have protested against being com- 
pelled to pay tithes to the professors of a creed 
which was not their creed, and for the support 
of churches over whose thresholds their feet 
never passed. Against this extraordinary im- 
a ee by no principle whatever, 

yond the old, blunt, brutal principle of the 


might that maketh right, the Irish peasant pro- 


tested bitterly. Sometimes he carried his pro- 
test farther than mere words, and refused to 
pay the hateful tribute. Then the followers of 
the foreign church called in the aid of arms. 
The tithes demanded in the name of religion, 
were enforced by soldiers and by police. If the 
peasant resisted he was shot down. 

A great English writer, Sydney Smith, had 
the courage to protest against the infamous ex- 
actions of the so-called Irish Church. “ There 
is no cruelty like it in all Europe, in all Asia, 
in all the discovered parts of Africa, and in all 
we have ever heard of Timbuctoo.” Sidney 
Smith draws a powerful and vigorous contrast 
between the influence of the Established Church 
and the National Church on the Irish peasantry. 
‘On the Irish Sabbath, the bell of a neat parish 
church often summons to church only the par- 
son and an occasionally conforming clerk, while 
a hundred yards off a thousand Catholics are 
huddled together in a miserable hovel, and 
pelted by all the storms of heaven.’ To sup 
port that parson and his ‘occasionally con- 
forming clerk,’ the bayonets and the bullets 
of a military force were employed against the 
impoverished Catholic peasantry. The stones 
of ‘that neat parish church’ were too often ce- 
mented by the blood of its victims. The tithe 
question was the cause of a kind of perpetually 
smouldering civil war. To the collection of 
tithes in Ireland, Sidney Smith concluded that 
in all probability a million of lives may have 
been sacrificed. 

The tithe question practically came to a head 
in consequence of a controversy in the county 


of Kildare. A Protestant curate of a Kildare 
parish obtained a rate for the purpose of re- 
building the parish church by packing the ves- 
try with Protestants. The example thus af- 
forded, Protestant curates in other parts of the 
country were not slow to follow. The vast body 
of Catholic parishioners, justly incensed by this 
unfair additional levy, bound themselves into 
a solemn league and covenant against the pay- 
ment of tithes and church cess. They resolved 
never again to meet these impositions with a 
voluntary money payment. The anti-tithe feel- 
ing ran high in Kildare. For many reasons the 
Catholic clergy—though no doubt as legally 
liable to pay tithes as any other parishioners— 
were usually, by a kind of half-hearted courtesy, 
exempted from the imposition. One of the 
Protestant clergymen in Kildare broke through 
this rule, and called upon a Catholic priest to 
pay his tithes, and, in default, seized upon the 
priest’s horse. From the pulpit the priest con- 
demned the whole disgraceful tithe system. The 
people began to offer more and more opposition 
to the imposition. The Protestant clergymen 
attempted to seize the cattle of Catholic farmers 
who refused to pay tithes. They called the po- 
lice to their aid, and turned them, for the time 
being, into a force of cattle-lifters, or rather of 
would-be cattle-lifters, for in most cases the po- 
lice were unable to seize the beasts of the rebel- 
lious farmers. , 

As soon as it became noised abroad that a 
Protestant clergyman had appealed to the po- 
lice, and that the police were going to make a 
descent upon the fields of some farmer, the cat- 
tle were locked up, and the law did not allow 
the police to break an entrance into barn or 
stable in order to seize upon them. In the rare 
cases in which the police were quick enough to 
lay hands upon the cattle in the fields, their 
triumph was merely nominal. When the beasts 
were put up for public sale, no one thought of 
bidding for them, except the owner, who, in 
consequence, got his beasts back again at a 
merely nominal price. 

The organized opposition to the payment of 
tithes began to spread rapidly from county to 
county over the whole of Ireland. Under the 
amiable legislative system then in force, it was 
not legal for the Irish people to hold public meet- 
ings in their own country. But the law, which 
was clumsy as well as cruel, could be evaded. It 
was illegal] to summon public meetings, and so 
no public meeting was summoned. But it was 
not illegal for the people of a particular town 
or parish to announce that on a certain day 
they were going to have a hurling match, and 
it was not illegal for the people of other coun- 
ties and towns and parishes to come and take 
part in the national sport. It was perfectly 
plain, however, that the large assemblages that 
thus came together, met, not for the purpose 
of ball-playing, but for the purpose of op- 
posing a strong front to the hated tithe system. 
Men came to these hurling matches to talk of 
other topics than balls and sticks. These hurl- 
ing matches became the recognized medium of 
public opinion, and the public opinion of Ire- 
land was dead against the payment of tithes. 
That public opinion hinted pretty plainly to 
those who were willing, for peace and quietness, 
to pay tithes to their Protestant masters, that 
such payment would not necessarily secure to 
them peace and quietness. 

The organized opposition spread and flour- 
ished. The government, with all its strength, 
was powerless against it. When a man was put 
into prison for refusing to pay his tithes, or for 


refusing to pay his rent—for the agitaticn 
against tithes was beginning to grow into an 
agitation against rent as well—the Government 
was unable to obtain a conviction against him. 
At last even the Government began to see that 
further struggle was futile, and that concession 
and compromise were inevitable. Not all the 
king’s horses nor all the king’s men could force 
an unwilling and united people to pay the de- 
tested tribute. The loss of life in exacting the 
tribute was terrible. That, in itself, was begin- 
ning to have a great effect upon the public 
mind. But the loss of money was also very 
heavy indeed. More money was spent in some 
petty parish in the attempt to enforce payment 
and in the military movement consequent upon 
that attempt than, perhaps, the tithes for a whole 
generation were worth. The Protestant clergy- 
men, too, were growing heartily sick ofthe whole 
business. Many of them—indeed, most of them 
—came to hate the system which extorted, or 
tried to extort, their tithes with such a waste of 
blood and loss of life. 

The arrears of tithes grew and grew, till, in 
1833, they amounted to considerably over a 
million of money. Ministries came and went, 
year succeeded year, and still found the Eng- 
lish Parliament perplexed by the tithe question, 
the Irish Executive helplessly attempting to 
enforce tithes, and the Irish people stubbornly 
resolved not to pay them. The country was 
growing more and more disturbed. The cost 
of the quarrel was growing heavier and heavier 
to the Government, and it was made plain in 
one of the debates in Parliament, in 1834, that 
for some eight years England was compelled to 
maintain in Ireland an army well nigh as 
strong as that which they thought to be neces- 
sary to support theig will in India. In the year 
1833, this miliary Rees had cost more than a 
million of money. Twenty-six thousand pounds 
had been spent in collecting twelve thousand 
pounds worth of tithes. 

In 1838, Lord John Russell introduced a 
tithe bill that settled the question for Ireland. 
The advances made to the tithe-owners were 
considered in the nature of a gift, and a quarter 
of a million of money was voted for the extinc- 
tion of the remainder of arrears. Such was, for 
the moment, the end of the great and pressing 
difficulty. 

The tithe war struck a blow at the ascend- 
ancy of the Established Church from which it 
never recovered. From the day when Lord 
John Russell’s bill was passed, nay, more, from 
the day when the first Catholic priest denounced 
tithes from the pulpit, and the first Catholic 
farmer refused to pay his tribute, the fate of the 
Established Church was sealed.” 

In our next number, we propose to give the 
experience, on the same subject, of the family 
of a clergyman of the Established Church. 

(To be continued.) 


‘For “THE FRIEND.” 
[The following letter from a Friend in Kan- 
sas, we have thought of sufficient interest to 

insert in our paper.— Ep. ] 

Second Month 29th, 1896. 
When John Brantingham, of Marlborough, 
Ohio, was on a religious visit to the meetings of 
Friends in Iowa, about the years 1874 or 1875 
(I do not certainly remember the date), at a 
public meeting, I think appointed at his re- 
quest, in Friends’ Meeting-house at Hopewell, 
Linn County, Iowa. Shortly after the meeting 
had gathered he arose and spoke a few sen- 
tences in a clear and straightforward manner 
(I think on the atonement, but am not positive 
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of the subject), when he began to hesitate, and, 
after uttering a few more rather disconnected 
sentences, took his seat, but very shortly arose, 
with the expression, “ Friends, I have missed 
the ‘ stepping-stones ;’ I have exceeded,” and 
again took his seat. 

After a few minutes of silence, a young man, 
not yet recommended to the ministry, arose and 
took up his subject where he left it, and was 
favored to clear it up in a clear and convincing 
manner. 

I think J. B. returned to his home in Ohio 
without knowing the result of his humiliating 
experience, but it soon reached the ears of 
Friends where the meeting was held that one 
was there who disbelieved in an inspired Gos- 
pel ministry, and was led by this circumstance 
to say “that it was the most convincing evidence 
of an inspired Gospel ministry that he ever 
heard.” 

Another man present on the same occasion, 
afterwards remarked that when the last speaker 
arose and began, he said within himself, “Ah, 
my little man, that subject is too deep for you!” 
but was convinced before he was through that 
strength is afforded to those who humbly seek 
it, and depend upon it to minister in the “ abil- 
ity which God giveth.” 

I was present at the meeting, and believe the 
expressions above quoted are substantially as 
made by the persons referred to. 

Thy friend, CLaRKson Hopern. 

Dwicut, Morris Co., Kansas. 


Duty—Honesty. 


SAMUEL SMILES. 


Will, considered without regard to direction, 
is simply constancy, firmness, perseverence. But 
it will be obvious that, unfess the direction of 
the character be right, the strong will may be 
merely a power for mischief. In great tyrants 
it isa demon ; with power to wield, it knows no 
bounds nor restraint. It holds millions subject 
to it, inflames their passions, excites them to 
military fury, and is never satisfied but in con- 
quering, destroying and tyrannizing. 

The boundless will produces an Alexander 
ora Napoleon. Alexander cried because there 
were no more kingdoms to conquer ; and Bona- 
parte, after overrunning Europe, spent his force 
amid the snows of Russia. ‘Conquest has made 
me,” he said, “ and conquest must maintain me.” 
But he was a man of no moral principle, and 
Europe cast him aside when his work of de- 
struction was done. 

The strong will, allied to right motives, is as 
full of blessings as the other is of mischief. The 
man thus influenced moves and inflames the 
minds and consciences of others. He bends 
them to his views of duty, carries them with 
him in his endeavors to secure worthy objects, 
and directs opinion to the suppression of wrong 
and the establishment of right. The man of 
strong will stamps power upon his actions. His 
energetic perseverance becomes habitual. He 
gives a tone to the company in which he is, 
to the society in which he lives, and even to the 
nation in which he is born. 

Besides the men of strong bad wills and strong 
good wills, there is a far larger number who 
have very weak wills, or no wills at all. They 
are characterless. They have no strong will 
for vice, yet they have none for virtue. They 
are the passive recipients of impressions, which, 
however, take no hold of them. They seem to 


go neither forward nor backward. As the wind | him with the other papers. 


wind blows from another quarter, it turns round 
again. Any instrument can write on such spirits. 
Any will can govern theirs. They cherish no 
truth strongly, and do not know what earnest- 
ness is. Such persons constitute the mass of so- 
ciety everywhere—the careless, the passive, the 
submissive, the feeble, and the indifferent. 

The learning of letters and words and sen- 
tences is not of the importance that some think 
it to be. Learning has nothing to do with good- 
ness or happiness. It may destroy humility 
and give place to pride. ‘The chief movers of 
men have been little addicted to literature. 
Literary men have often attained to greatness 
of thought which influences men in all ages; 
but they rarely attain to moral greatness of 
action. 

There is little or no connection between school 
teaching and morality. Mere cultivation of the 
intellect has hardly any influence upon conduct. 
Creeds posted upon the memory will not eradi- 
cate vicious propensities. The intellect is merely 
an instrument, which is moved and worked by 
forces behind it—by emotions, by self-restraint, 
by self-control, by imagination, by enthusiasm, 
by everything that gives force and energy to 
character. The most of these principles are 
implanted at home and not at school. Where 
the home is miserable, worthless and unprinci- 
pled—a place rather to be avoided than en- 
tered—then school is the only place for learning 
obedience and discipline. At the same time, 
home is the true soil where virtue grows. The 
events of the household are more near and af- 
fecting to us than those of the school and the 
academy. It is inthe study of the home that the 
true character and hopes of the times are to be, 
consulted. 

A resolute will is needed not only for the 
performance of difficult duties, but in order to 
go promptly, energetically, and with self-pos- 
session, through the thousand difficult things 
which come in almost everybody’s way. Thus 
courage is as necessary as integrity in the per- 
formance of duty. The force may seem small 
which is needed to carry one cheerfully through 
any one of these things singly, but to encounter 
one by one the crowding aggregate, and never 
to be taken by surprise, or thrown out of temper, 
is one of the last attainments of the human 
spirit. 

There is a great deal of trimming in the 
world, for the most part arising from the want 
of courage. When Luther said to Erasmus, 
“You desire to walk upon eggs without crushing 
them, and among glasses without breaking 
them,” the timorous, hesitating Erasmus replied, 
“T will not be unfaithful to the cause of Christ, 
at least so far as the age will permit me.” Luther 
was of a very difficerent character. “I will go 
to Worms though devils were combined against 
me as thick as the tiles upon the housetops.” 
Or like St. Paul, “I am ready, not only to be 
bound, but to die at Jerusalem.” 

It is related of Chamillard, the great French 
advocate, that he pleaded a case unsuccessfully, 
and all because an important document had not 
been produced. The judge’s decision was re- 
ported to Parliament and was confirmed. There 
was now no appeal. The suitor called upon 
Chamillard, and deplored the loss of his for- 
tune. He averred that it had occurred through 
Chamillard not having referred to an important 
document, the foundation of his case. Chamil- 
lard protested that he had not seen the document. 
The client insisted that it had been handed to 
At length Chamil- 


blows, so their vane turns round ; and when the | lard opened his bag, searched, and found the 


————— ———— 
document. He found that the case would have 
been won, had it been produced and read ; but 
there was no appeal. The advocate took his 
course on the instant. He told the suitor to 
call upon him next morning. He gathered 
together all the money that he could find, and 
on his client calling next day, he handed the 
whole over to him, although it involved the logs 
of hisfortune. In this way did he maintain his re- 
spect for himself. He did his strict duty, though 
it cost him so much. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley (afterward Duke of 
Wellington), was offered a large sum of mone 
by the prime minister of the Court of Hydera- 
bad, for the purpose of ascertaining what ad- 
vantages had been reserved for his Prince after 
the battle of Assaye. Sir Arthur looked at him 
quietly for a few seconds and said, “ It appears, 
then, that you are capable of keeping a secret ?” 
“ Yes, certainly.” “Then so am IJ,” said the 
English general. He refused the offer, and 
bowed the minister out. The Rajah of Kittoor 
afterwards offered him, through his minister, a 
bribe of 10,000 pagodas for certain advantages, 
The bribe was indignantly refused, and the 
General said, “ Inform the Rajah that I and all 
British officers consider such offers as insults, 
by whomsoever they are made.” 

When Sir Humphrey Davy, after great labor, 
invented his safety-lamp for the purpose of miti- 
gating the danger to colliers working in in- 
flammable gas, he would not take out a patent 
for it, but made it over to the public. A friend 
said to him, “ You might as well have secured 
this invention by a patent, and received your 
five or ten thousand a year for it.” “No, my 
good friend,” said Davy; “I never thought of 
such a thing; my sole object was to serve the 
cause of humanity. I have enough for all my 
views and purposes. More wealth might dis- 
tract my attention from my favorite pursuits, 
More wealth could not increase either my fame 
or my happiness. It might, undoubtedly, ena- 
ble me to put four horses to my carriage; 
but what would it avail me to have it said 
that Sir Humphrey drives his carriage and 
four ?” 

It was the same with his follower Faraday. 
He worked for science alone. He was as im- 
aginative as he was scientific. Every new fact 
won by his intelligence resolved itself into a 
centre of greater mysteries. He was no ma- 
terialist. His philosophy was at once a protest 
against scientific dogmatism and religious sec- 
tarianism. He was humble in his knowledge, 
and worked in the spirit of a child—wondering 
at the revelations of truth which dawned upon 
him. “That ozone, that oxygen,” he said, 
which makes up more than half the weight of 
the world, what a wonderful thing it is; and 
yet I think we are only at the beginning of a 
knowledge of its wonders.” Faraday was satis- 
fied to be a comparatively poor man. He did 
not work for movey. Had he done so, he would 
have made a large fortune. He patented noth- 
ing, but made all his discoveries over to the 
public. He nobly resisted the temptation of 
money-making, though in his case it was no 
temptation—but preferred to follow the path of 
pure science. 

The fortunes of the house of Rothschild were 
based upon the honesty of their founder —Meyer 
Amschel or Anselm. He was born at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main in 1743. His parents were Jews. 
What a frightful history might be written of 
the persecutions, tortures and martyrdoms of 
the Jews in the Middle Ages, and even down to 
our own times. At Frankfort, as well as in 
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other towns and cities in Germany, the Jews 
were compelled to resort to their quarters at a 
certain hour in the evening, under penalty of 
death. The Judengasse at Frankfort was shut 
in by gates, which were locked at night. Na- 

Jeon blew them down with cannon, one of 
the best things he ever did; yet the persecution 
of the Jews continued. 

Young Anselm lost his parents at eleven, 
and had to fight his way through life alone. 
After a slight modicum of education—for Jews 
are always kind to each other—the boy had 
the good fortune to find a place as clerk to a 
small banker and money-changer at Hanover. 
He returned to Frankfort in 1772 , and estab- 
lished himself as a broker and money-lender. 
Over his shop he hung the sign of the Red 
Shield, in German, Rothschild. He collected 
ancient and rare coins, and among the ama- 
teurs who frequented his shop was the Land- 
grave William, afterward elector of Hesse. 

When Napoleon overran Europe, William of 
Hesse was driven from his states, and left all 
the money he could gather together in the 
hands of Anselm, his hof-agent. It amounted 
to two hundred and fifty thousand pounds. How 
to take care of this money and make it grow 
in his hands was Anselm’s greatest object. Money 
in those days was very dear; it returned twelve 
or even twenty per cent. on good security. The 
war went on. Russia was invaded by Napoleon. 
His army was all but lost in the snow. ‘The 
battle of Leipsic was fought, and Napoleon and 
his army were hurled across the Rhine. The 
Landgrave of Hesse then returned to his states. 
A few days after, the eldest son of Meyer An- 
selm presented himself at court, and handed 
over to the Landgrave the three millions of 
florins which his father had taken care of. The 
Landgrave was almost beside himself with joy. 
He looked upon the restored money as a wind- 
fall. In his exultation he knighted the young 
Rothschild at once. “Such honesty,” his high- 
ness exclaimed, “ had never been known in the 
world.” At the Congress of Vienna, where he 
went shortly after, he could talk of nothing 
else than the honesty of the Rothschilds. An- 
selm had a large family. They followed his 
example, and thus the Rothschilds became the 
largest money-lenders in the world. 

(To be continued.) 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Dry Rot as a Source of Disease.—At a meet- 
ing of the New York State Medical Association, 
Dr. William H. Robb, of Montgomery County, 
read a paper on dry rot in houses, a an over- 
looked cause of sickness. Favorable conditions 
for the development of this are found in warm, 
damp cellars that are poorly lighted and ven- 
tilated ; these conditions favor “the growth of 
many sorts of bacteria. The Doctor said: 

. Judging from the variety of diseases found 
ina single house where there is dry rot we be- 
lieve that the specific germs of various diseases 
find in this a nidus in which they grow and 
multiply, from the cellar they migrate to all 
parts of the house. Food, water and air are all 
affected.” 

He illustrates his theory by striking exam- 
ples. There was an instance in a fine “country 
house in a very salubrious New England town, 
from which sickness was never r absent. A change 
of occupants brought about an investigation ; 
for a vigorous mother was ill with malarial 
fever, the father had severe dysentery, and a 
little. daughter, who never before had been ill, 
perished of cholera infantum. The town was 


the seat of a medical college, and the youngest 
professor, a very persevering scientist, began to 


explore. This was before a microbe had been 
imagined. He found the cellar half full of 


boards and bits of lumber, some showing them- 
selves to be the left-overs of the house built 
more than fifty years before. The owner had a 
curious theory, “the board may be wanted,” 
and a stingy spirit. They were found in all 
stages of dry rot. A clearing out followed, and 
now for thirty years the house has been healthy. 


Colonial Expenses.—The Spectator observes: 
—The indications that the French people are 
beginning to get uneasy as to the state of their 
Colonial Empire, and to wonder whether it is 
worth the cost, are still accumulating. For a 
long time there has been grumbling about the 
millions thrown away in Tonquin, the Soudan, 
aud elsewhere; but while the guns were firing 
in Madagascar, these voices of complaint were 
mostly suppressed as unpatriotic, or even as in- 
sulting to the army—a phrase which always 
acts in France as a complete closure. Now, 
however, that the Madagascar expedition is 
over, that Samory is more or less quiet, and that 
there is nothing active doing in Tonquin or on 
the Siamese frontier, we begin to hear it hinted 
in the French press that after all the Colonial 
Empire is more a burden than a blessing. 

One newspaper protests against any scheme for 
raiding the Upper Nile either from the Oubangi 
or Obok, while another calls attention to the 
sums spent on the French Soudan. A week 
ago the Republique Franeaise, the organ of M. 
Meline and the Protectionists, went even further, 
and under the heading “ Pauvres Colonies,’ sug- 
gested the question—Is France getting value fur 
her sacrifices in the Colonies? The French 
Colonies, says the writer of the article, buy 
every year some £3,800,000 worth of goods from 
France. But at the same time they buy £5,- 
000,000 worth of goods from foreign countries. 
These figures are, however, worse than they 
look. The £3,800,000 worth of French goods 
are mostly destined for use in the Army or by 
French officials, ‘and therefore are charged on 
the metropolitan budget.’ But to obtain this 
not very magnificent total of a £3,800,000 trade, 
France owns to the expenditure in good hard 
cash of some £2,800,000. No doubt in reality 
France expends infinitely more than this, for a 
great part of the sums spent on the troops, and 
many other items, are not included ; and again, 
all special charges due to warlike operations are 
excluded. The £2,800,000 is merely the sum 
admitted on the votes to be the sum required 
every year for normal administration, and apart 
from extraordinary expenditure. Thus, says M. 
Meline’s organ, these figures show that France 
spends £2,800,000 a year to get £3,800,000 
worth of trade, while foreign nations get a trade 
of £5,000,000 a year without having to spend 
a halfpenny. 


The Praying Mantis.—This curious insect was 
sent from Mentone by the same kind friend who 
forwarded the interesting sacred beetle, the 
“Cheops,” described in “ Wild Nature.” The 
cold journey and lack of food had made the 
poor mantis look so nearly dead that I almost 
despaired of his recovery. ‘The food of this 
tribe of insects being flies of any kind, a blue- 
bottle, which happened fortunately to be on the 
window-pane, was captured, killed and _pre- 
sented to the illustrious stranger, who feebly 


nibled a portion of his body, drank a little! 


water, and appeared somewhat revived. The 
mantis was then placed near the fire, and we 
hoped that warmth might prove restorative. 

The mantis is never met with in England. It 
is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, and 
various species are found in the tropics. It isa 
large and powerful insect, varying from three 
to five inches in length. It has six legs. The 
four legs which it uses in walking are long and 
slender, while the pair nearest the head are 
much thicker, and are armed with very sharp 
spines, with which the mantis kills the insects 
upon which it feeds. 

Its usual position is a sort of sitting posture, 
holding up the fore-legs slightly bent, as if in 
the attitude of prayer, and from this fancied 
resemblance the creature has gained the name 
of “ praying mantis.” 

Deceit and cunning seem combined to a re- 
markable degree in the nature of this creature, 
as if to make up for the slowness of its move- 
ments. It will remain stealthily on the watch 
while flies are hovering within sight, appar- 
ently taking no notice, but secretly biding 


its time, until a victim is within the range of 


its cruel enemy, then one swift stroke impales 
the fly upon the spikes of the foreleg, which 
holds it fast in the pangs of death. 

I read that the Chinese keep these insects in 
bamboo cages, and take advantage of their 
quarrelsome disposition by making them fight 
for their captors’ amusement, Mantises are so 
pugnacious that they will continue the conflict, 
hewing at each other, like hussars fighting with 
sabres, until one or other of the combatants is 
killed. Those who have watched these engage- 
ments say that the wings are generally expanded 
during the fight, and when it is ended the con- 
queror devours his antagonist.— Brightwen. 
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One of the most characteristic testimonies of 
early Friends, was as to the nature of Gospel 
ministry. They believed that it could only be 
rightly exercised under the immediate call of 
the Head of the Church, and through the en- 
abling power of his Spirit; aud that all minis- 
ters ought to be able to say with the Apostle 
Paul, “ My speech and my preaching is not 
with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in the 
demonstration of the Spirit, and with power.” 

The importance of faithfully maintaining this 
testimony was deeply felt by those experienced 
men of God. Thus William Penn in addressing 
his fellow ministers says: “I fervently bow my 
knees to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that you may ever wait reverently for 
the coming and opening of the Word of life, 
and attend upon it in your ministry and service, 
that you may serve God in his Spirit. And be 
it little or be it much, it is well; for much is 
not too much, and the least is enough, if from 
the motion of God’s Spirit ; and without it, 
verily, never so little is too much, because to 
no profit.” 

The convincing power that attended the min- 
istry of our early Friends was often very re- 
markable. Sometimes in large congregations, 
nearly all present were forced to confess to the 
truths opened to them. Margaret Fox, in a 
testimony to George Fox, mentions his coming 
to her home at Swarthmore, and having a re- 
ligious opportunity in the family, in which, she 
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says, “ He spoke very excellently, and opened 
Christ’s and the Apostle’s practices, which 
they were in in their day. And he opened 
the night of apostacy since the Apostle’s days, 
and laid open the priests and their practices in 
the apostacy; that if all England had been 
there, I thought they could not have denied the 
truth of those things.” 

Our early Friends did not attribute the re- 
sults of their ministry to their own eloquence, 
reasoning powers or oratorical skill, but to the 
measure of Divine grace which attended their 
labors, for they well knew that the Lord alone 
could change the heart of man, or reveal to him 
these spiritual truths, which the natural man 
(the unassisted reason and intellect of man), 
cannot comprehend. 

Recognizing their dependence on the Lord 
for all ability to labor effectively in his service, 
they were kept in a humble, watchful state of 
mind ; and so must the true Gospel minister be 
to this day ; and not seek to qualify himself for 
such labor by any method of training or study 
of Scriptures. If our Society should ever de- 
part from this vital testimony to the nature of 
worship and of true ministry, then it might 
truly be said, the glory has departed from our 
Israel, and there would be no sufficient ground 
for our continued existence as a distinct or- 
ganization of Christian professors.” 

Holding these views, it is no marvel that con- 
sistent Friends regard with much jealousy, etforts 
to lay waste our distinguishing doctrines, and 
feel concerned from time to time to call atten- 
tion to first principles. 

Paul in his epistle to the Romans, recognizes 
a difference in the gifts, according to the grace 
that is given to us, and exhorts to a proper at- 
tention to their right use. One of these is teach- 
ing. This may be construed by some (and we 
fear has been), to give a liberty to exercise what 
they call a gift of teaching in our religious 
meetings without a sensible call from the Head 
of the Church to enter upon the service. Such 
a construction, and the practice which would 
flow from it, evidently tend to undermine our 
doctrine as to the presence and government of 
Christ in his gathered church; and to open the 
door for the introduction of discourses concocted 
by the will and wisdom of man ; and thus grad- 
ually to slide us on to the lower platform of 
other professors. No one need deny that the 
gifts dispensed by the Father, from whom com- 
eth every good and perfect gift, vary both in 
degree and in kind. But it seems to us, that 
whether the gift be prophetical, or teaching, or 
hortatory in its character, it ought still to be 
exercised under the guidance, and in the au- 
thority and power which come immediately 
from the Head of the Church. 























































We have received a letter from a Friend in 
Philadelphia, suggesting that it would be well 
for our members to contribute more generally 
and freely to the relief of the suffering Arme- 
nians. Their condition has been so widely and 
freely discussed that it is not needful to enlarge 
upon their needs. Our friend, Edwin P. Sellew, 
at the office of Tur F’rRrenp, No. 207 Walnut 
Place, Philadelphia, is willing to receive and 
forward contributions for this purpose. 















Western Quarterly Meeting has decided to 
remove the place of holding its Select Quar- 
terly Meeting from London Grove to West 
Grove, Chester County. West Grove being on 


from a distance. 



















the railroad, will be easier of access to visitors 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

U. S.—* Bond and investment companies,” of the 
character which have been engaging the attention of 
the postal authorities for along time, were judiciously 
decided in the U.S. Supreme Court on 2nd instant, 
to come within the terms of law forbidding the use of 
United States mails for furtherance of a “scheme or 
artifice to defraud.” 

The conference report on the Cuban resolutions was 
taken up in the United States Senate on the 9th inst., 
and was attacked by Hale, Republican, of Maine, in a 
two hours’ speech. The matter went over without 
action. President Cleveland is said to be much tried 
with the hasty action of the two Houses of Congress 
in attempting to have rights of belligerants accorded 
to the insurgents in Cuba, prematurely. 

At its sitting on the second instant, the Supreme 
Court of the United States disposed finally of 54 cases, 
the largest number dropped from the docket in any 
one day for years. The decisions practically cleared 
the docket of not less than 4500 pending cases for 
and against the United States. 

The Executive Committee of the American Forestry 
Association has furwarded to the Secretary of the In- 
terior a protest against the contemplated opening of 
the Cascade range forest reserve in Oregon. This re- 
serve contains 4,492,800 acres, and is situated on the 
crest of the high Sierra. It is claimed that there are 
no agricultural lands in the reservation; that the 
lumber interests are not in need of its timber supplies ; 
that the miners are not affected, and that the only in- 
terest prompting the movement are the sheep herders. 

The N. Y. Sun states that it is proposed in Utah to 
organize, in cooperation with neighboring States, an 
“Arid Region Exposition,” to be held successively in 
the principal cities of the East, for the purpose of 
showing the products and resources of the arid region, 
and of trying to dispel the notion that still exists in 
some quarters that the country between the Rockies 
and the Sierras is a hopless desert, given up to sage 
brush and coyotes. Specimens of products from the 
fields and orchards would be shown, with samples of 
the mineral treasures of the region. The exhibit 
would be displayed in chief cities first, and then di- 
vided up for exhibition in smaller cities and through- 
out the Eastern States. 

Potatoes are being marketed in large quantities at 
Grantsburg, Wis., the price being six and seven cents 
per bushel. 

It is estimated that in Ventura County, California, 
alone, 15,000 tons of Lima beans, and 7500 tons of other 
beans are raised annually. 

Anthracite coal, in paying quantity, is said to have 
been strnck near Greensburg, Indiana. 

The Treasury Department is informed that Captain 
Herring, of the revenue cutter Morrill, seized on the 
3rd instant, forty miles from Port Tampa, Florida, 
the schooner S. &. Mallory, loaded with arms and am- 
munition. The vessel and cargo were turned over to 
the Collector, who will be guided by the advice of the 
United States District Attorney as to detaining her. 
It is understood to be one of the vessels of Collazo’s 
expedition to Cuba. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 540, which 
is 48 more than the previous week and 30 less than 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the whole 
number, 288 were males and 252 females: 89 died of 
pneumonia ; 62 of consumption; 47 of heart disease ; 
26 of old age; 20 of marasmus; 18 of inflammation of 
the brain; 17 of of apoplexy ; 16 of diphtheria; 16 of 
Bright’s disease ; 15 of bronchitis; 13 of convulsions ; 
13 of nephritis ; 13 from casualties ; 11 of measles, and 
11 of cancer. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 95 a 97; 4’s, 1907, reg., 1083 
a 109; coupon, 1093 a 111}; 4’s, new, 117 a 117}; 8's, 
1123 a 115}; currency 6’s, 102 a 107. 

Corron was quiet and steady on a basis of 7 jets. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Feep.—$13.50 a $14.00 per ton for winter in bulk, 

and $13.25 a $13.75 for spring in sacks. 
FLour.— Winter super, $2 50 a $2.75; do., extras, 
52.75 a $3.00 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.40 a $3.55; 
do., do., straight, $3.60 a $3.75; Western winter, clear, 
$3.50 a $3.65; do., do., straight, $3.65 a $3.85; do., 
do., patent, $3.85 a $4.00 ; spring, clear, $2.90 a $3.25; 
do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50 ; do., patent, $3.60 a $3.75 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.65 
a $3.00; do., clear, $3.50 a $3.70; do., straight, $3.70 
a $3.85; do., patent, $3.90 a $4.10. Rye FLrour. — 
Choice Penn’a, $2 65 per bbl. BuckwHeEat FLour.— 
$1.15 a $1.25 per 100 pounds. Fancy lots would bring 
more than these rates. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 72} a 73c. 

No, 2 mixed corn, 35 a 35}c. 


No. 2 white oats, 26} a 263c. 

Beer CattLe.— Extra, none here ; good, 4} a 43¢.: 
medium, 43 a 43c.; common, 4 a 4}e. F 

SueEep AnD LAmBs.—Extra, 44 4}c.; good, 3} a 3c, 
medium, 3 a 3}c; common 2} a 2}c. Lambs, 3} a Ste. 

Hogs.—6} a 64c. for good Western ; other ‘grades, 
6 a 6}c.; State hogs, 5} a 6c. 

ForEIGN.—An Anglo-American demonstration jin 
favor of arbitrating disputes between Great Britain 
and the United States was held in London on the 3rd 
instant. It was decided that steps should be taken to 
secure the holding in Washington of a National Ar- 
bitration Conference. 

According to the latest statistics, the public debts 
of the European nations aggregate $23,320,000,000, or 
about $64 per cipita for the whole population. The 
heaviest per capita indebtedness, $160, is in Portugal, 
France comes next, with $135. England’s rate js 
about $106. Switzerland’s is the smallest, $5. 

Lord Kelvin has been making experiments to dis- 
cover what the effect of a cannonade of quick-firing 
guns would be on the vessel firing and the ship sub- 
ject to the fire. He finds that after fifteen minute’s 
tiring, the survivors of the crews of both vessels would 
be reduced to a state of mental if not physical inea- 
pacity, owing to the concussion of the projectiles on 
the sides of the vessel and the noise of the guns. 

The official reports of the battle fought on the Ist 
instant between the Italians and Abyssians under 
King Menelik, at Adowa, confirm the previous re- 
ports of the heavy losses on bth sides, those of the 
Abyssinians having been enormous. General Ari- 
mondi was wounded and is a prisoner in the hands of 
the Abyssinians. In obedience to the order of Gene- 
ral Baldissera, who superseded General Baritieri, Kas- 
sala has been evacuated by the Italians. 

Great excitement pervades Italy on account of the 
Abyssinian defeat. Riotingin Rome and demonstra- 
tions against the Government took place last week, 
At Pavia the railway was torn up and telegraph wires 
were cut. Socialists urge the people to insist upon 
the recall of the troops. 

The United Press correspondent at Constantinople 
sends some particulars regarding the massacre of 
Christians at Birijik (province of Aleppo): “ Birijik 
had about 200 Christian houses, or say about 1,000 
souls in the midst of a Mussulman population of about 
9,000 souls. After the massacre at Ourfa, on the 27th 
of Tenth Month, 1895, the authorities at Birijik told 
the Armenians that the Muslims were afraid of them, 
and that, therefore, they (the Armenians) must surren- 
der to the Government any arms that they possessed, 
This was done, the most rigid search being iastituted to 
assure the authorities that nothing whatever in the 
way of arms remained in the hands of the Armenians, 
Troops were called out by the Government to protect 
the people. Since the soldiers had come to protect 
the Christians the Christians were required to furnish 
animals for them to use to carry their goods. Then 
they were required to furnish the beds and carpets to 
make them more comfortable. Finally, they were 
required to furnish the soldiers with food, and they 
were reduced to a state bordering on destitution by 
these increasing demands. The end came on the Ist 
of First Month, 1896, when the news of the massacre 
of several thousands of Christians at Ourfa by the 
soldiers appointed to guard them incited the troops at 

sirijik to imitate this crime. The assault commenced 
at about { o’clock A. M. and continued until nightfall. 
The soldiers were aided by the Muslims of the city. 
Houses were plundered and women carried off by their 
captors. Many men and boys were killed, and ter- 
rible torture used to force some of the men to accept 
Mohammedanism.” 

An agreement for a loan of £16,000,000 has been 
signed by the Chinese Government and an Anglo- 
German syndicate. 

Private companies in Japan have submitted to the 
Government plans for over 2,000 miles of new rail- 
roads. 

It is said the deaths from yellow fever in Rio Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, number one hundred daily. 

A general strike of boatmen and laborers in the 
British Island of St. Kitts, in the West Indies, culml- 
nated on the 8th instant in rioting and bloodshed. 
Property is reported to have been destroyed and plan- 
tation managers and overseers killed. Marines and 
sailors were landed from a British warship, but they 
were insufficient to restore order. 
































































































































Tract AssociATION OF FRIENDS. — The Annual 
Meeting will be held in the Committee Room of the 
Arch Street Meeting-honse, on the evening of the 25th 
instant, at 8 o’clock. All interested Friends are in- 
vited to attend. Epwarp Maais, Clerk. 
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